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In making the statement that the University of 
Oregon is a business, one naturally thinks of the 
business of education. Education is a tremendousiy 
large business, especially in the United States. In a 
democratic country, where the people rule through 
the ballot, and where every adult citizen has the 
right to vote, the business of education receives and 
should receive a very important place in our scheme 
of living. 

I am not going to discuss the educational phase of 
the University of Oregon, other than to say that the 
business of educating the vouth of Oregon in the 
fields of higher education assigned to it by the State 
Board of Higher Education is the most important 
business that we perform. 

In carrying on this business of higher education, 
we find that many other types of business activity 
must be performed in order to make the business of 
education function to its fullest extent. At the Univ- 
ersity of Oregon we carry on numerous kinds of 
businesses—a hotel and restaurant business through 
our University dormitories; a banking business 
through our student loan funds and trust funds; a 
book-store business through the students’ book 
store; a printing business through our printing and 
multigraphing plant; a newspaper business through 
our student daily newspaper; an entertainment 
business through our athletic, drama, and concert 
programs; an investment business through the 
administration of our various endowments and trust 
funds; a real-estate business through the manage- 
ment of many properties, such as the Skinner's 
Butte Villa Housing Project, trailer houses, the 
Agate Street “pre-fabs,” Am.zon Apartments, etc. 
—450 houses and apartments in all. 

I want to emphasize that it is not our policy to 





UNIVERSITY OF OREGON ASSETS 


Cash on hand (earmarked for use in following year’s budget 
and to cover commitments made) $ 
Revolving funds (to pay bills in order to take cash discounts 
and to provide cash for day-to-day business transactions) 
Investments, including real estate, mortgages, stocks, bonds, 
and contracts 
Accounts receivable from students and others 
Inventories of supplies, such as laboratory supplies and physi- 
cal-plant stores (including hardware, electrical supplies, 
canned goods, office supplies, etc.) ... 
Student notes receivable, the amount outstanding and unpaid 
from student loans 
Invested in campus land, comprising some 100 acres 
Invested in campus buildings 
Improvements other than buildings, such as steam lines, tun- 
nels, electric transformers, water mains, sidewalks, streets, 





510,000 
95,000 


1,338,000 
114,000 











350,000 


25,000 
796,000 
5,750,000 











617,000 
; ratory 
equipment, desks, chairs, typewriters, adding machines, 
autos, trucks, and tractors 


Total 


2,600,000 
$12,125,000 











compete with private business, but to. be in business 
only in those lines which serve as laboratories for 
our students and which are needed for a well-rounded 
education, and where the community is not able to 
supply all the needs, for example, our dormitories: 

How big from a financial standpoint is the Univ- 
crsity of Oregon at Eugene and its various business 
activities? In analyzing an ordinary business, one 
would iook at the balance sheet to determine the 
size. Our balance sheet shows that we are a $12 
million concern. In round figures, the balance sheet 
shows the assets listed in the table above (the 
figures are for the period ending June 30, 1947). 

It took the University seventy vears to grow to 
this size, and even now we do not own all of it out- 
right. We have $452,000 in bonds outstanding on 
the Men’s Dormitory, the Physical Education Build- 
ing, Chapman Hall, the Library, and a few purchase 
contracts on some campus houses. This debt will 
be retired over a period of years through student 
building fees and earnings from the dormitories 
and rental properties. 

During the current year, in all its various business 
phases, the University of Oregon will spend over S4 
million. An analysis of this total expenditure shows 
that it will be disbursed as follows: 


The University proper, for instruction, libraries, research, and 
operation of the physical plant 
Auxiliary or related enterprises, such as the Health Service, 
Dormitories, University Press and Multigraph Department, 
Photographic Bureau, Athletic Department, concerts, class 
activities, and the student book store 
Loans to students 
Scholarships for students, disbursed for the most part from gift 
funds given to the University of Oregon for this purpose.... 
Payment on bonds and capital-outlay expenditures, exclusive 
of new building construction 


$ 2,100,000 





1,900,000 
75,000 


25,000 
100,000 
$ 4,200,000 

















Of the total University of Oregon expenditures. 
$2.1 million will be for general educational purposes 
and $2.1 million will be spent by the auxiliary or 
related agencies. 

When we speak of the University of Oregon in 
presenting our program for state support to the Leg- 
islature, it is the general educational program that 
we have in mind. The Legislature is not interested 
financially in the Athletic Department, the dormi- 
tories, the Press, the student loan funds, the depart- 
ment that handles concerts and student activities, the 
student scholarship disbursements from gifts, or the 
bond disbursements, because, in effect. these are 
separate businesses and receive no state funds. They 
must Operate on their own income. And they do not 
produce any earnings that might be used for the 
educational program. 
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The general educational program, however, does 
concern the Legislature, since the state provides 
approximately 44 per cent of the cost of running this 
phase of the University of Oregon (before the war 
the state provided about 65 per cent of the total cost). 
The figures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947 
show that the University general educational-budget 
income came from the following sources: 


Source Amount 
Student fees $1,038,549 
Endowment income 9,591 
Federal government 7,746 
Giits and grants 
Sales and services 
Miscellaneous 7,700 
State funds 885,109 


Total $2,008,172 0% 





























(The figures given above cover the business of the 
University on its Eugene campus only, and do not 
include the Dental School and Medical School. 
located in Portland. Some figures for the Dental 
School, which operates financially as an integral part 
of the University, are: investment, $585,000; annual 
expenditures, $377,000; salaries and wages, $207,000 
per year.) 

I would like to say a word about the state tax 
funds spent for the University of Oregon. When the 
people pay property taxes on their homes, farms, 
and businesses, they no doubt consider that this 
money goes to run the city, county, and state govern- 
mental agencies. Not one cent, however, of the taxes 
you pay on your homes, or farms, or businesses goes 
to the University of Oregon or, for that matter, to 
any higher educational institution in Oregon or to 
any state departments. Last year and for many years 
past there have been no property taxes for state 
purposes in Oregon. The state tax funds which sup- 
port the University come from state income taxes, 
gift taxes, and other general tax sources of the state. 

Looking at the University expenditures in another 
way, we find that about $2.5 million are paid out each 
year for salaries and wages for the faculty and staff. 
This means a payroll of about $200,000 each month 
for approximately 750 faculty members, clerical 
workers, janitors, painters, plumbers, electricians, 
carpenters, cooks, housekeepers, dishwashers, etc., 
and several hundred student workers. This is a size- 
able payroll for the Eugene area. 

In addition, University students will spend in this 
area for board and room, clothing, recreation, etc. 
about $3,600,000 during the coming year. (Since the 
board-and-room expenditures of students living in 
University dormitories are included in the account 
of official University business, the student-expendi- 
ture figure should be reduced $700,000 to avoid dup- 
lication, leaving a conservative figure of $2,900,000 
for student expenditures in the Eugene area.) 

In addition to the payroll and the amount the 
students spend, we also have the item of purchases of 
supplies and equipment for the various departments 
of the University. Many of these purchases for 
supplies are made in Portland, Salem, and other 


Oregon cities. All our purchases are made through 
the State Purchasing Agent in Salem, who follows 
the policy of obtaining bids on all items of any size. 
The expenditures of the University for supplies, 
equipment, and other costs except salaries and wages 
total about $1.3 million a year. If we add together 
these expenditures, the University payroll, and 
student expenditures, we get a total of $7 million 
spent each year, a considerable sum. 

Something more in detail about some of our var- 
ious business activities may be of interest. Let 
us first consider operation of the dormitories. This 
year the dormitories will gross about $700,000. All 
earnings realized will be applied on the mortgage on 
the Men’s Dormitory. This business must be carried 
on separately from the University proper. It must 
pay its own way, even to the extent of paying for its 
buildings. At the present time the University dormi- 
tories can house about 1,400 students, 543 in per- 
manent and the balance in veteran’s dormitories and 
temporary dormitories. 

During a typical month, 134,000 meals are served 
in the dormitory dining halls. A year’s food consump- 
tion includes, in rough estimates: 

Meat, Ibs. 
Fish, Ibs. 
Poultry, Ibs. 
Eggs, doz. 
Cheese, Ibs. 
Milk, gals. 
Butter, lbs. 
Ice Cream, qts. 
Bread, loaves 


Buns, doz. 
Potatoes, Ibs. (or about 7 carloads) 



































Another business activity we might analyze is 
the University Press and Multigraph Department. 
This department is set up primarily as a laboratory 
for students taking journalism. A daily newspaper 
is prepared, supervised, edited, and published by the 
students. The total budget for this paper is around 
$17,000 a year, of which about $11,000 comes from ad- 
vertising sold, $900 from circulation to parents and 
others, and the balance of some $5,000 out of student- 
activity funds. The paper is printed at the University 
Press. 

The Press and the Multigraph Department do a 
business of about $85,000 a vear. This department 
must be entirely self-supporting, paying for all heat, 
light, water, building repairs, and other direct costs. 
The Press pays for its costs in the same manner as a 
private business except that it does not pay any 
taxes. 

The athletic business is one business activity that 
requires very careful planning. An annual budget is 
prepared in which the income is estimated from each 
event. The income is estimated on a conservative 
basis, so that in case the University has a losing team, 
or has unusually bad weather, the income will still 
be able to meet the expense budget authorized. In 
addition reserves are carried for emergencies. 

In my opinion the plan of operation for the athletic 
budget represents an ideal budget program. For ex- 
ample, all of the income received, that is to say, the 
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income from student fees, football receipts, basket- 
ball receipts, advertising income, share of the Rose 
Bowl income, etc. is placed in one general fund. The 
amount authorized to be spent for each sport or activ- 
ity is then budgeted from this general fund. The 
governing officials can allocate funds to sports which 
do not produce any substantial income, such as 
baseball, track, swimming, golf, tennis, boxing, and 
wrestling, in order to develop a well-rounded pro- 
gram. It the policy were to allocate as expense money 
Oniy the amount taken in at the gate, then some 
activities would have too much money to spend and 
others would not have enough. 

The allocations, therefore, are made on the basis 
of the needs of the activity and, of course, with a 
“view to spending money quite handsomely in those 
activities which carry the expense load, namely, 
football and basketball. Basketball as a sport is now 
paying its own way. A few years ago this was not 
the case, but during the past ten years or so interest 
in basketball has grown tremendously and this 
interest has been reflected in the gate receipts. 

Another business activity that assumes rather 
large proportions is our Student Loan Fund Depart- 
ment. At the present time we have a little over 
$175,000 in our loan fund. As of June 30, 1947, $25,000 
of this amount was loaned to students, the balance 
representing cash and investments which can be 
converted readily into cash for use during the school 
year. In 1940-41, the peak enrollment vear betore 
the war, the University loaned approximately 


$100,000. This represented roughly 3,600 individual 


loans. During the year just past, with an enrollment 
about 50 per cent larger than the enrollment in 1940- 
41, only $64,000 was loaned. This ratio would seem to 
indicate that the students had more money last year 
than was the case in 1940-41, hence a smaller demand 
for loans. The trend, however, is upward; the loans 
made last year increased much faster than the 
enrollment. 

Two types of loans are made to students at the 
University. One type is known as the emergency 
loan, for a period of 30 to 60 days in amounts not 
exceeding $50. This money is loaned to the student 
on his signature alone; no co-signers are required. A 
service charge of 50 cents for the first month and 
25 cents per month for five months is made. In case 
the loan is not paid at the end of six months, then 
4 per cent interest per year is charged. This type 
ot loan seems to be very popular; it represents about 
92 per cent of the total dollars loaned annually. 

A second type of loan made is known as a long- 
time loan. These loans are. made in sums of $50 up 
to $300 for a period of six months to two years. On 
these loans two co-signers are required, one of which 
must be a property holder and both must be recom- 
mended as good security by a bank. These loans are 
scrutinized very carefully by the University Student 
Loan Fund Committee, consisting of the Dean of 
Men, the Dean of Women, and the Business Man- 
ager. An investigation is made of the student’s 


character, his need, his scholastic ability, and his 
financial ability to repay the loan. 

Interest is charged at the rate of 4 per cent per year. 
In case the student fails to pay when the note 
becomes due, our policy has been to renew the note 
for a year, provided the student will make monthly 
payments if he is no longer in school. In case the 
student fails to pay then, it becomes necessary for 
us, as trustees of these loan funds, to collect from the 
co-signers. If we did not collect from the co-signers, 
{ have been advised, we could be held personally 
liable for tailing to carry out our duties as trustees. 

An interesting sidelight concerning financial risks 
in making student loans is that our experience shows 
that a student who has a low grade average and is a 
poor academic risk is also a poor financial risk. 

We are not operating the Loan Fund Department 
to make profit for the institution. Any profit realized 
goes back into the Student Loan Fund. We believe 
sincerely that, when loans are made to students, the 
loans should be collected in the same manner as the 
loans of any banking institution. It seems to me that, 
in addition to our legal responsibility, such a policy 
is good training for the student who borrows. He 
should learn early in life that any financial obliga- 
tions he incurs must be paid and that he cannot run 
away from such obligations. 

All of our loan funds have been donated to us by 
interested alumni and citizens. The University is 
deeply grateful for such contributions; I can think 
of no more-worthy purpose for gifts, except giits 
for outright scholarships for students of high schol- 
astic promise. 

The University, of course, is not in the business of 
buying and selling real estate as such. We do, 
however, purchase considerable real estate for cam- 
pus expansion, and for this reason attempt to keep 
in touch with real-estate price trends. The Univer- 
sity’s policy in buying real estate is to pay a fair and 
honest price for the property. We do not expect to 
pay less than the market value and, on the other 
hand, our policy is to not pay more than the market 
value. The University, as an arm of the state, has 
the power of condemnation; but this will be used 
only when a prospective seller asks an unreasonable 
price for his property. As trustees of state funds, we 
make every attempt to see that these funds are 
expended wisely. 

The University also receives from time to time 
many properties through gifts and wills. Such prop- 
erty is sold and the money used for the purpose 
intended by the donors. Several timber tracts owned 
by the University have been sold during the last few 
years. Before these tracts were sold, a professional 
timber cruiser was engaged to cruise the timber 
property and obtain an estimated value based upon 
the current market prices. 

One of our largest business activities at the present 
time is the operation of 450 houses and apartments. 
Most of these were acquired through the Federal 
government, to be rented to veterans of World War 
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II. The major part of the cost of these houses was 
paid for by the Federal government; students are 
charged a rental which will cover the operating costs 
and liquidate some but not all of the University’s 
investment. The investment of the Federal govern- 
ment is not to be liquidated. The University has 
employed a housing manager whose full-time job 
is to operate these houses, including the assignment 
of students to vacancies as they occur. 

Under our agreements with the Federal govern- 
ment, different arrangements govern the operations 
of the several types of married-student housing. The 
trailer houses operate on a different basis than the 
apartments at Skinner’s Butte. The students living in 
the Amazon houses are charged a rental based upon 
their ability to pay, which is known as a system of 
distressed rents. This system does not apply to the 
trailer houses. 

The University also owns several houses on the 
University campus which are rented to members of 
the faculty and to students. These houses were not 
bought for investment purposes but were bought 
for campus expansion. We have estimated, as accur- 


ately as possible, how big the University campus 
will need to be fifty years hence and have taken steps 
to acquire land whenever a favorable purchase can 
be made. Recently we bought the Anchorage res- 
taurant north of the campus in order to round out 
the campus on that side. We also bought a block 
and a half on the east side of the campus, which 
will be the location for a new women’s dormitory. 

The largest piece of real estate the University has 
owned, from a property-managing standpoint, was 
the Miner Building in downtown Eugene. This was 
recently sold to the Eugene Medical Center. Pro- 
ceeds of this sale are being placed in a trust fund. 
and the income is to be used to enlarge the activi- 
ties of the School of Business Administration on the 
campus, in accordance with the purpose of the 


“original gift. 


In closing, let me emphasize that the main busi- 
ness of the University of Oregon is the business of 
educating the youth of the state. All the various 
business activities mentioned above have become a 
part of the University only to make the business of 
education function to its fullest extent. 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


BANK DEBITS 


_ Bank debits represent the dollar value of the checks drawn against individual deposits. Approximately 90 per cent of all goods, property, and 
services is paid for by check. Bank debits are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business, though their value for this purpose may be impaired 
by substantial changes in the level of prices. The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 92 banks and branches monthly. On occasion, 
the totals for the same month in different issues of the Review are not directly comparable because of necessary adjustments in basic data. 


Marketing Districts Reporting 
Oregon 87 
Hillsboro, Oregon City, etc.) 27 


alley (Salem, McMinnville, etc.).............. 
Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene, etc.).... 








Aug. 1947 
$883,086,559 
560,146,998 


67,415,787 
75,152,526 


Debits Aug. 1947 compared with 
Aug. 1946 July 1947 Aug. 1946 


$757,746,630 + 3.4% +16.5% 
457,884,697 +- 3.3 +22.3 


66,016,318 
76,159,946 


Debits 
July 1947 
$853,647,920 
542,498,545 

66,971,023 
74,696,198 
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Residential 


Aug. 1947 


$ 16,000 
162,000 


483,450 
$2,968,560 


New 


Nonresidential 
Aug. 1947 


$ 25,350 
250 
41,160 


13,775 
38,450 


18,850 
677,111 


$1,573,911 
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epairs 
Aug. 1947 
$ 60,250 
7,469 
16,802 
20,105 


7,410 
74,690 


$1,179,380 


Totals 
Aug. 1947 


$ 


$5,721,851 


Totals 
July 1947 


22,730 
1,036,267 


$4,739,030 


Totals 
Aug. 1946 
$ 79,825 

146,065 

17,050 
38,665 
108,640 
157,937 
64,787 
73,995 


99,050 
814,230 


$4,574,600 





